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~ Delegates Amend Constitution, 
. Raise Per Capita Tax to 85c 


CHICAGO—Twenty-six amendments to the constitution of the RWDSU were adopted by delegates to the 
union’s 8th Convention, held at the Morrison Hotel here June 9-12. While many of the changes were merely 
alterations of language or other minor modifications, several were important amendments, These included: 


@ Adoption of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Codes, and their incorporation 
into the RWDSU constitution. 

@ Increase of 10 cents in per capita 
tax paid by locals to the International 
union, from the previous 75 cents to 85 
cents per member per month. 

@ Decrease in number of International 
Executive Vice-Presidents from three to 
two. 

@ Establishment of requirements un- 
der the constitution’s article on disaf- 
filiation to insure that a majority of 
the members of a local seeking to dis- 
affiliate participate in the meeting or 
meetings at which such a decision is 
made. 

In addition to these major changes, 
other amendments re-defined duties, 
responsibilities and powers of the Inter- 
national officers. The salary of the Presi- 
dent was increased to $20,000 a year, 
that of the Secretary-Treasurer and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary \to $15,000, and that 
of the two Executive Vice-Presidents to 
$12,000, while the former clause in the 
constitution empowering the Executive 
Board to “review and adjust” officers’ 
salaries was eliminated, Thus salaries 
set by the Chicago convention are fixed 
for .at least four years until the next 
RWDSWU convention, 

Another change dealing with powers of 
officers provides that “the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer and the Executive 
Secretary, acting together, or through 
their designee, shall audit the books and 
all records of all locals, joint boards and 
other subordinate bodies of the Inter- 
national Union.” 


Minimum Dues Rate Debated 

Extended debate on the convention 
floor followed introduction of a proposed 
amendment which would have increased 
minimum dues paid by members from the 
present $2 a month to $3 a month. This 
proposal, which had been approved by a 
majority of the Executive Board and the 
convention’s Constitution Committee, was 
opposed by some delegates from states 
which have “right-to-work” laws, where, 
they felt, the compulsory $3 figure would 
hamper union organization. The amend- 
ment’s supporters argued that it was ne- 
cessary to provide sufficient funds to 
enable locals to take part in all labor 
activities, 

Following widespread discussion, the 


mains at $2. Upon the suggestion of 
the officers, however, a motion was ad- 
opted empowering the Executive Board 
to draft suitable language for this clause 
of the constitution which would state 
that it is the obligation of the member- 
ship of each local union to adopt 
dues scale sufficient to enable the local 
to participate fully in all labor activities 
and to meet the needs of its members. 

Other amendments adopted by the con- 
vention specify that the RWDSU shall 
hold regular conventions every four years 
during the month of May or June; 
that members transferring 
RWDSWU local to another shall rece 
credit for initiation fees they have al- 
ready paid. 
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THREE NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS: Elected at the Convention to serve on the Execu- 
tive Board of RWDSU were (l.to r.) George Barlow, John Kirkwood and Chris Schu- 
bert. Barlow was named Canadian Director by Pres. Max Greenberg. 


General Executive Board 
Elected by Convention 


CHICAGO—The four-day RWDSU Convention held here June 9-12 was 
preceded by a two-day meeting of the outgoing General Executive Board, 
and followed by a brief meeting of the newly-elected Board. 

At the pre-convention meeting, proposed changes in the RWDSU con- 
stitution involved the Board members in four lengthy sessions that took 


up most of Friday and Saturday, June 6 
and 7. By contrast, the post-convention 
meeting, a luncheon gathering held im- 
mediately after the convention adjourn- 
ed Thursday, June 12, was a brief busi- 
ness session. 


Between the two Board meetings, con- 
vention action had changed some of the 
personnel of the Board. The newly- 
elected vice-presidents who will serve as 
Board members are: 


George Braverman, N. Jerome Kaplan, 
Martin Koppel, Samuel Lowenthal, Jo- 
seph McCarthy, Louis Feldstein, Sam 
Kovenetsky, Thomas Leone, Dominic Tri- 
pode, Julius Sum, David Livingston, 
Cleveland Robinson, William Michelson, 
George Barlow, Chris Schubert, Frank 
Parker, Henry Anderson, John Galla- 
cher and John Kirkwood. 


Of these, Barlow, Schubert and - Kirk- 
wood are new Board members, although 
Barlow had served previously as an ap- 
pointed alternate vice-president. 


Schubert, international representative 
who leads the RWDSU in Manitoba, 
Canada, fills the vacancy caused by the 
death last year of Gerald Emary. Kirk- 
wood fills the vacancy caused by the 
withdrawal of Earl Wolfman, business 
manager of Local 30, Detroit, as a can- 
didate for re-election to the Board. Wolf- 
man, who had served on the RWDSU 


Board members who 





Board for the past 14 years, announced 
his withdrawal at a meeting of the Mid- 
west caucus when Board members repre- 
senting the area were designated. He cit- 
ed his ill health over the past few years 
which would prevent him from partici- 
pating as fully as he would like in Board 
meetings and other union activities. 

Kirkwood, international representative 
in Michigan, was elected, together with 
Hank Anderson, president of the Chicago 
Joint Board, and John Gallacher, presi- 
dent of Local 194, as the Midwest’s Board 
members, 


Barlow Named to Canada Post 

A highlight of the post-convention 
Board meeting was the announcement by 
Pres. Max Greenberg that he was ap- 
pointing George Barlow as Canadian Di- 
rector of the RWDSU. Barlow had pre- 
viously served as regional director for 
Eastern Canada. His new assignment 
puts. him in charge of RWDSU locals 
throughout the Dominion. 

Also announced by Pres. Greenberg 
was the appointment of the following 
alternate vice-presidents: Thomas Bag- 
ley, Theodor Bowman, Joseph Binen- 
baum, John Capell, Leon Davis, Joseph 
Honan, John Horan, Irving Rosenberg, 
Martin Kyne, Phil Hoffstein, John Mee- 
gan. 


served as officers of committees and reported to Convention weft 
Parker, President’s report committee chairmal 
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NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS join hands after re-eleetion to top RWDSU posts. From left, Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, Exee. See. Jack Paley, Pres, 
Max Greenberg, Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps and Exec. Vice-Pres, Arthur Osman. 


| Historic Convention Sets Sights 










































































































































































































































On Building a 


CHICAGO—A historic convention of the Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union, held at the Morrison Hotel here June 9 to 12, firmly 
buttressed the unity forged four years ago at the Atlantic City merger 
convention, and set new and greater goals for building the union. More 
than 700 delegates, as well as hundreds of alternates, observers and guests, 
participated in the four-day meeting that charted the course of the 150,- 
000-member union for the next four years. 


Pres. Max Greenberg, who chaired the seven convention sessions, sounded the 
keynote in his report to the delegates at the opening session. In reviewing the events 
of the past four years, he paid tribute to the unity and dedication of officers and 
members in all sections of the RWDSU. He expressed the hope that these qualities, 
which had been responsible for so much that had already been accomplished, would 
continue to be evidenced throughout the union in the months and years to come. 

But while unity was the keynote, there was still room for differences of opinion. 
These were forcefully expressed during debate on various constitutional proposals, 
but they were, as the speakers themselves pointed out, honest differences of opinion, 
not factional cleavages. On nearly every constitutional amendment adopted by the 
convention, the vote was unanimous. (See story on constitutional changes on Page 2.) 

Executive Sec. Jack Paley presented a financial report showing steady growth 
in the size of the RWDSU and its finances. Pres. Greenberg’s report also noted that 
improvement and cited the need for additional revenue to meet higher operating 
costs and future organizing needs. The convention approved a rise of 10 cents in 
monthly per capita payments by the locals, from 75 to 85 cents. 

On the convention’s final day, the 700 delegates participated in a demonstra- 
tion of unity and enthusiasm that was a fitting climax to the four-day meeting. 
The five top officers of the RWDSU—Pres. Greenberg, Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, 
Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, and Exec Vice-Presidents Arthur Osman and Alex Bail— 
were unanimously re-elected, and a warm, spirited half-hour demonstration then 
followed in which every delegate joined. 

The high level of convention discussion and the general esteem in which the 
RWDSU is held were also reflected in the quality of the speakers who addressed 
the convention, and in their remarks about the union. Sen. Wayne Morse paid spe- 


‘cial tribute to the RWDSU for its leadership of the fight for extension of coverage 
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Hail the Chicago Hosts! 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Sharing the honors—and the headaches—of hosting some 
100 RWDSU Convention delegates during the four-day gathering were Chicago 
Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson and Local 194 Pres, John Gallacher, who 

way @lso served as chair- 

-’ man of the arrange- 
ments committee, They 
and Arrangre- 
ments Committee Sec- 
retary John Cooney 
won thanks for a 
smoothly-run conven- 
tion when Pres. Max 
Greenberg, s peak - 
ing from the conven- 
tion platform at the fi- 
nal _ session, praised 
their efforts on behalf 
of all the delegates 


The arrangements 
committee officers, to- 
gether with Anderson 
. saw to the myriad de- 

HENRY ANDERSON  iiis that go to make & 

successful convention, and also arranged for the lighter moments, including a 

dance and entertainment given by the Chicago RWDSUers on Tuesday night, 

June 10, and the show at the banquet next night. 

m A high point of the Convention was the banquet on Wednesday evening, 
~ Sune 11, Adding luster to the gathering was movie star Linda Darnell, who 
graced the head table and joined Pres. Greenberg in crowning the Queen of the 

RWDSU, Anita McKay, winner of The Record’s beauty contest. Following this 

_Was a show featuring highly professional talent plus a fine dinner, All told, 
these ingredients made of the event a truly memorable evening. 








JOHN GALACHER 








Greater RWDSU 


under the federal minimum wage law. AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William Schnitzler 
veyed the high regard of Pres. George Meany and other federation leaders. AFL-CI 
Diector of Organization John Livingston praised the efforts of the RWDSU 
organizing the unorganized within its jurisdiction, and AL Whitehouse, directo: 
of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department, hailed the union’s militancy 
called it “potentially the greatest union in America.” 


Special tribute to the RWDSU for its role in fighting for equal rights for alj 
Americans was voiced by Thurgood Marshall, special counsel of the National Asso 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. The high standing of the R 
in the Dominion of Canada was set forth by Donald MacDonald, secretary-treasure 
of the Canadian Labor Congress. 

The RWDSU’s ties of international solidarity and its participation in worthy 
causes at home and abroad were dealt with by such guest speakers as Bill Ke: 
North American representative of the International Confederation of Free Trad 
Unions; Gregory Bardacke, executive director of the American Trade Union Counei| 
for Histadrut, the Israeli labor federation; and Monsignor John Patrick Carroll+ 
Abbing, founder of Boys Towns of Italy. Distinguished Chicago clergymen, include 
ing Father John M. Hayes, Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, Rev. Dr. Morris Tyneg and Rev. 
Dr. Henry W, Shellington, delivered the invocations. 

Two additional guest speakers were unable to get to the convention because 
of other urgent business. One was Walter P. Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers, whose union is in the midst of critical negotiations with the Big Three 
of the auto industry, General Motors, Ford and Chrysler. Newspaper headlines thé 
day the convention opened told of fast-spreading strikes and plant shutdowns in 
Detroit, indicating to RWDSUers that Reuther would not be able to join them 
Chicago. An emergency phone call from Reuther to Pres. Greenberg during th 
middle of the night confirmed the seriousness of the situation, which continued 
throughout the convention and in fact was approaching a erisis last week as Thé 
Record went to press. 


Resolutions Set Policy for RWDSU 


Also prevented by circumstances from addressing the delegates was Arth 
Goldberg, special counsel to the AFL-CIO and Washington counsel of the R fe 
Because regulatory legislation governing labor was near a vote on the Senate floor, 
Mr. Goldberg was unable to leave the capital for Chicago. 

In addition to electing officers and enacting constitutional amendments, the 
convention adopted—by uanimous vote in each case—resolutions on important pol» 
icy questions. These included an attack on state “right-to-work” laws; a demand 
for extension of coverage under the federal minimum wage law to retail and othe? 
exempt employees, as well as an increase in the federal minimum to $1.25 an hour 
a call for increased unemployment insurance benefits and other measures to hal 
the recession, including a tax cut, a public works program and an expanded ho 
program; support of the Forand bill to increase Social Security benefits and provid 
hospitalization and surgical benefits for the aged, widows and dependent children 
support for the principle of equal rights for all Americans; and a cali for in 
tensified political activity by labor in both U. 8. and Canada, ~ 

Besides the five top officers, the convention elected 19 vice-presidents, who, tey 
gether with the officers, constitute the. International Executive Board. The 19 aré@ 
Henry Anderson, George Barlow, George Braverman, Louis Feldstein, John Galla¢ 
cher, N. Jerome Kaplan, John Kirkwood, Sam Kovenetsky, Martin Koppel, Thomag 
Leone, David Livingston, Samuel Lowenthal, Joseph McCarthy, William 
Frank Parker, Cleveland Robinson, Chris Schubert, Julius Sum and Dominic Tri: 

Also elected by the convention were members of the General Council, th 
RWDSU’s large administrative body which meets annually. 

Important parts of the convention’s work were performed by the various come 
mittees. Among these were the Constitution Committee, of which Irving Rosenberg 
was chairman and Henry Anderson secretary; Resolutions, David Livingston, chair+ 
man and Joseph McCarthy, secretary; President’s Report Committee, Frank Parker, 
chairman and Martin Kyne, secretary; Arrangements, John Gallacher, chairman 
and John Cooney, secretary; Credentials, Sam Lowefithal ehairman, N. Jeromé¢ 
Kaplan, secretary; Rules and Order, Julium Sum, chairman and Cleveland Robinson, 
secretary; Nominations, George Braverman, chairman and Thomas Leone, secretary} 
and Floor Committee, Phil Hoffstein, chairman, and Irving Lebold, secretary; Presg 
and Publicity, Martin Koppel, chairman, and Louis Feldstein, secretary. They 
and more than 100 committee members put in many long hours in order to insure a 
smooth-running convention. 

Other leaders and rank-and-file delegates served as reception committees for 
the many distinguished guests. 

The social side of the convention got its share of attention too. The Chicago af- 
filiates of the RWDSU—Local 194 and the Chicago Joint Board—were hosts at an 
entertainment and dance. one evening, while the International gave a banquet in 
honor of the delegates the following evening. Honored at the banquet for longest con- 
tinuous service on the Executive Board of RWDSU were vice-presidents Samuel Low- 
enthal and Martin Koppel. 
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NOTABLES WHO ADDRESSED CONVENTION DELEGATES 


WAYNE MORSE, U. S$. Senator: 4 


“The men and women who work in retail and service establishments are the largest remaining group 
of working people outside the protection of the Federal Minimum Wage Law. I have proposed that we ex- 
tend the law to cover an additional 9.5 million workers and have introduced the necessary legislation. Our 
economic condition now lends an additional reason for widening the application of the wage and hour laws. 
The way out of this recession is to build up the purchasing power of the consumer and to restore his con- 
fidence in the future. Confidence can only be accomplished through restoring purchasing power. This calis 
for firm action—not pleas to buy, whether made by the President or a salesman. Whenever we fail to gua- 
rantee a worker a minimum wage of even a dollar an hour we deny him the necessary purchasing power to 
satisty his own needs and those of the economy. By providing employers the opportunity to pay substandard | 
Wages we encourage them to do so. By paying substandard wages we weaken the ability of the worker to 
buy his neighbor’s goods and services. In turn, the neighbor is unable to buy and the vicious circle of de- 
pression begins. Unbelievable as it may seem, over a million retail and service workers make less than a 
dollar an hour. More than 100,000 make even less than 75 cents an hour. If each of the 244 million men and 
women in various trades with substandard incomes were to have their wages increased by just 10 cents an 
hour, they would have added 192 dollars to their annual income ... If the costs of the minimum wage are 
as great and prohibitive as its opponents usually have argued, they must explain away a Department of 
Labor study in 1956 that no consistent price rises were found or could be attributed to a previous increase 
in the minimum wage. The primary cost of extending the minimum wage to new groups is a reduction in the 
profits of the exploiter. Is that an unreasonable consequence?” 








WILLIAM SCHNITZLER, AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer: 


“The Administration has failed to make a single basic move against unemployment. Organized labor call- 
ed attention to the present unemployment problem as early as 1953, warning that it had all of the ear- 
marks of a situation which, if left unchecked, would result in a serious depression. The promises and declara- 
tions from Washington that things are going to be better do not help the situation. As a result of gradua- 
tions from schools, 1,200,000 are added to the work force every year. If more jobs aren’t made available,. 
unemployment will increase by at least that amount. Unemployment compensation, including supplemental 
benefits, has run out in hundreds of thousands of instances. The “trickle-down” theory of helping industry, 
so that it can have more money for investment capital—when plants are idle or on half time—is the faulty 
thinking of inhuman, callous government. People are impatient, and they’re going to be impatient as long 
as there are any unemployed. All of our concentration must be on increased earnings so that people will buy 
more ... The AFL-CIO, by setting up codes of ethical practices, is putting its own house in order. While co- 
operating in corrective measures, labor will never submit voluntarily to government control of its activities. 
That will have to be forced on us ... Labor favors regulation of all health and welfare funds, including 
the 92 percent operated by employers. There must be some reason for the opposition of NAM and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to regulation of employer-operated health and welfare funds. What are they hiding? ... 
Anti-labor extremists are having a field day. They would not merely do away with organizational picketing 
but all picketing. They’re not talking merely about a secondary boycott—their version of it would force one 
union man to be a strike-breaker against another.” 








THURGOOD MARSHALL, NAACP Special Counsel: 


“Organized labor must take over its full responsibility to make equality work. No other group, with the 
possible exception of churches and synagogues, can take more responsibility for equal rights for all people. 
A union is a brotherhood, where each man is his brother’s helper and keeper. No trade unionist would al- 
low his fellow unionist to be deprived of equality on the job. How can any trade unionist sleep at night 
knowing that a fellow unionist is denied equality outside the job? All of us, North and South have this 
responsibility. Even in the North the situation is not too changed. Perhaps on the surface it is, but down 
in people’s minds there exists prejudice. We know it’s wrong. The constitution of your union says it’s wrong 
... Kids have no prejudices. Grown people push them into it. In southern rural areas, Negro and white kids 
live and play together. They’re only segregated in school and church ... Let’s not condemn anyone. Demo- 
cracy is a hard problem to work out. In the South very many people are doing a good job trying to live up 
to the law of the land. It doesn’t reach the front pages, but it’s being done. The fact is that more than one- 
fourth of all the school districts in the South are segregated. In localities where the states permit the people 
to work out their problems, they are making progress. .. Those who refuse to abide by the law favor anarchy, 
which is a lack of laws. This is a government of laws, and whether we like it or not we have to live by 
the laws of the land.” 











DONALD MACDONALD, CLC Secretary-Treasurer: 


“The RWDSU in the past four years hag built well, with successes on both sides of the border. It has 
met more problems and difficulties than other unions and therefore deserves more praise ... In both the 
United States and Canada the serious economic problems affect the working people. Not even seasonal up- 
turns are any help in alleviating the present crisis in unemployment. Those who control the economic des- 
tinies of the workers are not doing all possible in their power to help workers. We must realize that corrup- 
tion disclosed in a few unions is fuel for anti-labor forces to find means to weaken and destroy us. In Can- 
ada, we are subjected to lying propaganda, as in the United States. Reactionaries are seeking to bring the 
same type of anti-labor legislation in our provinces and legislature. Societies are being told labor is dis- 
honest and responsible for inflation. These falsehoods are endless. We, who are most proud of labor, should 
not be so defenseless as to permit these forces to make the impressions they have made on the mind of the 
public. Too many of us regard labor much as a slot machine into which we put money and out comes 
wages and good working conditions. We have fallen down on the job. We must bring home the goals and 
truths of labor to the millions of workers eligible for union membership in the United States and Canada, 
lest they fall prey to the evils told them by our enemies. We must organize the unorganized on both sides of 
the border. Good organizing jobs were done in the United States and Canada during the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. We need to do some soul searching, to find out what’s happened to the devotion and sacri- 
fices of the past to this end. Somewhere we lost this and we must again find ways and means to continue 
this work. True economic and political democracy will only be gained with achievement of this organizing 
goal.” 
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85-year old Tom Bagley, long time business manager of Local 670, New. York, meets youngest 
of Regina, Saskatchewan. She’s 20, was 2 finalist im Record’s Union Queen contest. 


Max Greenberr, (back t camera) addremes breakfast meeting before convention semion which was attended by 


50 International representatives, staff organizers, 


Sidelights 
Of the 
Convention 


OLORFUL CONVENTION: In ad- 

tion to being orderly, enthusiastic, 
attentive, and all the other adjectives 
for which they were complimented by 
RWDSU officers, the delegates to the 
8th Convention in Chicago were a con- 
vivial, colorful group as well. The South- 
ern group wore beanies, while the Can» 
adians had cowboy hats, After sessions, 
delegates mingled freely, and there were 
many impromptu parties and gather- 
ings. A number of delegates who are 
veterans of many conventions termed 
this one the friendliest and most con- 
structive ever. 


MOST UNHAPPY FELLA: Joe Grigg, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 440 in On- 
tario, Canada, has gained the unenvie 
able distinction of being twice wound- 
ed in convention battle. His most re- 
t misfortune, suffered on the Hotel 
rrison battlefront, added up to three 
fingers sprained out of joint and a gash- 
ed nose, the result of a bathtub fall 
while taking a shower on his first night 
in Chicago. But after a day in the 
hospital, Joe’s six-foot-two, 225-pound 
frame, somewhat the worse for his 
punishment, was seen at all the sessions, 
Just four years ago, at the Atlantic 
City convention of the RWDSU, Joe 
won his first decoration as a wound- 
ed hero. There he plunged headlong 
down a flight of stairs and sprained 
& limb or two. But then as now he came 
up smiling to make his appearance at 
convention sessions. 


MOST HAPPY GUY: We challenge 
anyone to come up with a more for- 
tunate combination of “firsts” than did 
Guy Dickinson of Atlanta, Ga. Dicke- 
inson, a soft-voiced, modest fellow, re- 
eently joined the union staff in Atlanta 
as an international representative. He 
was attending his first RWDSU conven- 
tion in Chicago June 11, when he got a 
eall from home on Wednesday morn- 
ings, that his first newly-organized shop 
had voted overwhelmingly for the union 
in a labor board election. The Stanley 
Products warehouse men voted for the 
union by 23 to 6. 


RIGHT TO THE TOP: AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler was 
descending the platform after delivere 
ing his address to the convention, whe 
he was approached by one delegate an 
immediately engaged in what appeared 
to be an urgent conversation. This ime 
pression was heightened by the presente 
ation to Schnitzler of the delegate’s 
usiness card, After some buzzing bee 
een the two, they parted, and later 
the delegate was asked by some othe? 
RWwDsvers about the subject matter of 
his important conversation with the 
secretary-treasurer of the APL-CIO, 
Said the delegate: “It sure was impor- 
tant. I asked him to send me a cop 
of the proceedings of the last AFL-CI 
convention, and he agreed.” 


QNE MAN WELFARE PLAN: T 
wman, business manager of Local 14 
in New York, came to Chicago in ade 
vance of his local delegation in order 
to attend the pre-Convention meet: 
of the RWDSU executive board, but n 
for a moment were the ‘147’ delegates 
out of his mind. A day or two before 
the convention opened Bowman was 
seen rushing here and there like a busy 
mother hen making arrangements for 
rooms for each of the local’s delegates, 
insisting on getting the keys right then 
and there so the ‘147’ delegation wouldn’t 
have to stand on line at the registra- 
tion desk. 

Came Sunday night, and the Bow- 
man brows furrowed with concern as 
news came that the plane carrying the 
‘147’ delegates had run into bad weath- 
er and had to sit it out in Cleveland. 
Ted hurried to Chicago’s Midway air- 
port, there to wait until 5 a.m. when 








Resolutions at Convention Set Policy 
For RWDSU on Vital issues Facing Labor 


CHICAGO, Ill.—A series of hard-hitting resolutions on vital issues affeeting the membership of RWDSU 
and ajl American labor were adopted by the 8th Convention of RWDS8U. The resolutions, placing the RWDSU 
in the forefront of labor and liberal forces in the nation, were submitted by lécal unions of the RWDSU and 


considered by the 32-member Resolutions 
Committee during sessions of the Con- 
yention. 


’ The resolutions were read to the Con- 
vention by the committee’s chairman, 
Vice-Pres. David Livingston, and its sec- 
fetary, Vice-Pres. Joseph McCarthy. 


Following are the texts of four resolu- 
tions adopted, (In some instances ex- 
cerpts are used for reasons of space). 


Legislation to Aid 
The Unemployed 


More than 5,000,000 Americans are 
unemployed and millions more are work- 
ing part-time—with no relief in sight for 
the depression which afflicts our na- 
tion. Widespread layoffs affect many lo- 
cals of the RWDSU, and threaten others. 
Hundreds of thousands of unemployed, 
including many of our mémbers, have 
already exhausted their unemployment 
insurance benefits and must rely on re- 
lief in those states that provide relief 
and on private charity elsewhere. 


The desperate plight of these people 
is a tragic contradiction in this the rich- 
est nation in the world. This depression 
end the suffering it has produced is im- 
moral, unnecessary and unwarranted. 


In Canada too, unemployment contin- 
ies unchecked and hundreds of thou- 
gands are deprived of their income, with 
no effective action as yet taken by the 
government. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
That we, the delegates to this 8th Con- 
vention of the RWDSU, demand of Con- 

ess and the Federal Administration that 

hey act at once to relieve the suffering 
and privation of the unemployed and 
restore the good health of the economy 
by taking the following specific steps: 


1. Amend the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act to provide a minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour, and extend cov- 
erage to retail and other workers who 
are presently excluded. 


2. Increase unemployment insurance 
benefits to provide two-thirds of a work- 
¢@r’s salary for 39 weeks and provide addi- 
ee benefits for dependents of the 

age-earner. 


8. Reduce taxes by raising the exemp- 
tion for each dependent to: $700. 


4. Put into effect a public works pro- 
am to build hospitals, schools, play- 
ounds, roads and housing projects. 


We say, help the unemployed to feed 
nd clothe their families, and provide 

job for every man and woman willing 
and able to work. 


Adequate Housing for 
Millions Who Need It 


- The quality of housing in a nation 
has a deep effect on its economic as well 
as its social health. Inadequate housing 
gan mean a. disorganized community 
where juvenile delinquency can breed 
and fester, where disease can rage, where 
the citizen can be demoralized by the 

ychological effects of filth. Proper 

ousing can provide an environment for 
wholesome development of family and 
community relations, and healthy growth 
of our large and expanding urban centers, 


To the nation’s economy, good housing 
which méans continued building to 
Pp up with the tremendous need— 
millions of jobs, not only for those 

tly engaged in building construc- 


but.for those in the hundreds of. 


industires. 


In view of the status of the American 
today, one Se Gees Ea 
of’ families living in substandard 


there is a vital job to be done. 








Ke HE Be ‘a Se 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE in session at Convention, consifering policy matters 


to be submitted to delegates. At head of table are Committee Sec. Joseph McCarthy 

and Chairman David Livingston. Also shown are Jerry Fischer, Walter Smishek, John 

Lynk, Jerry Harte, Caesar Massa, Ben Berman, George Kaye, Sam Ringle, Jack 
Greenwald, John Kirkwood and Bernard Stephens. 





which only the Federal government can 
tackle. Compared to the program required, 
the Eisenhower Administration’s pro- 
posals are piddling, and tend more to 
pull government support away from a 
national housing program than to give 
the great measure of Federal aid re- 
quired, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
that the 8th Convention of the RWDSU, 
urges the adoption by the Federal gov- 
ernment of a program to build 2 million 
dwelling units a year for the next 15 
years. For the major steps to achieve 
this goal, the RWDSU calls on Congress 
to make effective the construction of 
more than 250,000 low-rent, public hous- 
ing units authorized in 1949 and never 
built; provide $3 billion for low-interest, 
long-term loans for housing for middle- 
income families; reduce interest rates on 
FHA mortgages; and provide $5 billion 
over the next 10 years for expanded slum 
clearance and urban development. 


Support and Friendship 
For the State of Israel 


The pioneering achievements of the 
State of Israel and of the Histadrut, the 
Israeli federation of labor, in building a 
free and democratic society in the Middle 
East, have won the admiration and re- 
spect of all freedom-loving people and 
the entire American labor movement, 


We are proud of the role played by 
the United States in the founding of this 
young democracy. Americans understood 
and supported this struggle for freedom. 
We -are proud that the United States 
was the first country to recognize the 
new State of Israel. We look forward to 
an extension and deepening of that 
friendship so that Israel may continue 
to develop as a democracy and serve as 
an inspiring example to all peoples in 
that section of the world. 


On the tenth anniversary of its inde- 
pendence, which is being celebrated this 
year Israel still finds itself beset with 
heavy problems of security, defense, eco- 
nomic development and the absorption 
of immigrants from many countries. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the RWDSU urges all of our locals 
to participate 


fits for the aged an 


the enjoyment of free trade by Israel 
with other nations. And be it further re- 
solved, that this Convention send warm 
fraternal greetings to the State of Is- 
rael on her 10th anniversary, and to the 
Histadrut. 


improvements in the 
Social Security Law 


The United States took great strides 
during the 1930’s in beginning to pro- 
vide for the aged and the disabled, for 
widows and their children. But the meas- 
ure of help given our elder citizens, based 
on the standards of the Thirties, is far 
from adequate today. Most of the 11 mil- 
lion people receiving Social Security bene- 
fits today are forced to live at a bare 
subsistence level in the face of ever-ris- 
ing living costs. To this must be added 
the burden of vastly increased medical 
costs, which hit the aged so much harder 
because they are most frequently sub- 
ject to various infirmities. 


To help narrow the wide gap between 
what the aged need and what they can 
afford, legislation was introduced by Rep. 
Aime J. Forand of Rhode Island last 
year which would improve the entire so- 
cial security program of the federal gov- 
ernment. The bill, number H.R. 9467, 
would increase monthly cash benefits 
by $5 to $10 for those now receiving 
benefits, and up to $43 more for future 
retirees. In addition, it would raise the 
maximum benefit for surviving families; 
raise the amount of earnings, now $4,200, 
on which contributions and benefits are 
based, permitting a new top retirement 
benefit of $151.80 instead of the present 
$108.50; and add new health benefits 
for the aged and survivors. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the 8th Convention of the RWDSU, 
urges the early passage of H.R. 9467, 
the Forand Bill, to increase social secur- 
ity benefits and to provide hospitaliza- 
tion, nursing homes d surgical bene- 
widows and de- 
pendent children. Be it further resolved, 
that further improvements be made in 
the law, with the aim of establishing for 
our elder citizens a truly Golden Age of 
useful, creative life. 


(As the Record went to press Wednes- 
day, June 18, it was learned that the 
House Ways & Means Committee is be- 
ginning hearings on amendments to the 
Social Security law and will consider the 
Forand Bill, The AFL-CIO legislative 
committee said some action by Congress 
ig likely, and urged all-out support for 
the Forand Bill.) 
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ER-DANCE of Buffalo Local 143 last 
informed by guests shown above. L. to r., Sgt.-at- 
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Treas. and Mrs. Casimer Wlos, Pres. Wm. Stiefelhagen, Int’l Rep. and Mrs. Tom 
Evans, City CIO Rep. Michael Ricci, Capt. Albert Smith, Cecily Ann Smith, Dr. 
Ellen Smith (Tem Evans’ son-in-law, granddaughter, daughter). 





1199 Presentation Secures 


Raise for N.Y.C. Pharmacists 


NEW YORK CITY—One hundred pharmacists employed by the city, 
who joined Retail Drug Employees Local 1199 during the past year, will 
get increases ranging from $550 to $910 a year as of July 1. The raise was 





Sunday Closings 
Ruled in N. J. 


BRENTON, N. J.—The labor-backed 
Sunday closing bill was passed last week 
by the State Legislature and sent to 
Gov. Robert Meyner for signature. 
Among the most active unions support- 
ing the bill to prohibit Sundays sales of 
general merchandise was Local 108 
RWDSU, whose director, Irving Rosen- 
berg, testified before a legislative com- 
mittee on the proposal. 

The union’s interest was centered on 
preventing highway stores from open- 
ing the bill to prohibit Sunday sales of 
ness away from in-town stores, which 
employ members of the union, The bill 
prohibits Sunday sale of wearing ap- 
parel, furniture, home, business or of- 
fice furnishings, household, business 
appliances, lumber and building sup- 
plies. Exempted are toys and sporting 
goods as well as food, drugs and other 
necessities. 





Te ee 


assured by a decision of the Career and 
Salary Board Appeals, which acted on 
the basis of a presentation of the union 
case by ‘1199’ Pres. Leon Davis. 


Maingpoint in the city pharmacists’ 
case was the wide gap between their 
wages and those earned by other phar- 
macists employed in retail stores under 
contract to ‘1199’. Particular emphasis 
was put on the $30 weekly boost in min- 
imum pay won in last year’s contract 
settlement with independent: drug 
stores. 


The wage victory was expected to 
result in a renewed interest among re- 
maining unorganized city pharmacists 
in joining the union. It was reported 
that several who had heard about the 
award have signed up. 


The union was backed up in its pre- 
sentation to the Salary Board by City 
CIO Sec.-Treas. Morris Iushewitz, Dr. 
Hugo H. Schaefer, dean emeritus of the 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, and 
Ben Fleischman of the State Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 





1000 at Loft Candy Win 
Wage Boost and Pension 


NEW YORK CITY—A package of gains worth 3244 cents an hour 
settled the contract renewal between Local 50 and the huge Loft Canfy 
Co., where about 1,000 members of the union are employed, Local 50 Pres. 





Local 453 Raises 
Death Benefits 


NEW YORK CITY—Local 453, 
union of retail furniture and floor 
covering employees in this city, 
announced an improvement in its 
Welfare plan to provide $2,000 
death benefits to members’ bene- 
ficiaries. The change, representing 
‘2 $500 increase in coverage, is ef- 
Tective May 20, 1958. 

’ Rounding out the Local 453 welfare 
will be a pension plan, Pres. 
7 Shaff announced, which is to go 
Mito effect next Zan. 1. 
_ Periodic improvements in the wel- 
Program have brought hospitaliza- 
benefits to $9 a day, with $90 for 
tals, as well as provision for 
care and optical services. Un- 
trustees of the Plan, which is joint- 
administered with .the employers, 
ate Pres. Shaff and Frank Schaffer, 
of the local. 









Frank Scida reported. 


The settlement includes the key un- 
fon-wide goal of a pension plan, mak- 
ing Loft the twentieth shop in the cur- 
rent campaign to win the plan. 


Wage increases alone account for 15 
cents of the package, which is effective 
over a 3-year period. Other gains in- 
cluded 5 days paid sick leave for the 
first time; an additional paid holiday, 
making a total of 11; time plus time 
and a half for holidays worked, and 
more, 


Pension contributions from the em- 
ployer will start with $2 a week for 
each employee the first year, $3 the 
second year and $4 a week the third 
year, 

The union negotiating committee 
was headed by Pres. Scida, Sec.-Treas. 
Agnes DePolo and Organization Dir. 
Charles Vonie, with Chief Stewards 
Mike Anzalone and Antoinette Cavallo. 





16c Raise Averts Strike 


The Midwest 








At Columbus Warehouse 


COLUMBUS, O.—A strike was averted at the Moore warehouse last 
month with a last-minute settlement by Local 379, providing the 60 em- 
ployees with direct wage increases of 12 cents an hour over three years 


plus a bonus program which, based on 
last year’s record, should add about 
another 4 cents hourly, Int'l Rep. Ned 
Harkless reported. The warehouse serv- 
ices a chain of auto supply and appli- 


ed well to solve day-to-day problems 
before they became too serious. 

Some 400 plant employees and sales- 
men at M & R enjoy the finest wages 
and working conditions of many a dairy 
in this state, Harkless pointed out, Low- 
est rate in the plant is $1.99 an hour, 
while salesmen earn between $500 and 
$600 a month. The employees are eov- 
ered by the union pension plan as well 
as comprehensive health care. 
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& BR wnit Chairman Bill Bell, 1, 
company manager Ansel Estel at an- 
nual labor-management conference 
shake hands as symbol of healthy re- 
lations between Ohio Local 379 and 
company over 12 years. 





Wage Hikes Mark Three Pacts 
At Chicago Food, Candy Firms 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Contract settlements in three shops of the Chicago 
Joint Board brought wage boosts and other improvements to more than 
300 members this month, Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson reported. 


The firms are Kitchen Arts Foods, 
Clark Candy and Wolch Candy. 

One hundred fifty Kitchen Arts 
workers won wage increases of 7 cents 
June 1, 1958, and 5 cents next year, 
plus job classification adjustments: for 
16 men. The workers will decide wheth- 
er to use 2 cents of this year’s boost 
for adding sick benefits to the present 
welfare program. , 

At Clark Candy, 100 employees won 
7 and 6 cents an hour in a 2-year pact 
effective May 16, 1958, plus holiday, 
vacation and hospitalization improve- 
ments. 

The Wolch Candy workers gained 5 
cents an hour in each of 2 years and 
new welfare coverage providing weekly 
sick benefits and life insurance. 

The Kitchen Arts negotiating com- 
mittee, headed by Chief Steward cames 
Dove, was led by Ahderson and Manuel 
Galladora. Anderson led the Clark com- 
mittee, and Galladora led the union at 
Wolch. 


Kentucky AFL, CIO Reach 


Agreement on Merger Terms 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. — AFL and CIO 
state labor groups in Kentucky have 
agreed to merge at a special merger 
convention to be held here Aug. 8-10. 
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Plan Strike Fund 





Work Load Beef 
Won at Pillsbury 


HAMILTON, O.—Twelve members of 
Local 160 won back pay of about $65 
each and 6 men were relieved of excess 
work loads as a result of grievance ses- 
sions between Pillsbury Mills manage- 


‘ment and the union, led by ‘160’ Pres. 


Dewey Anderson and Regional Dir. 
Jerry Hughes. Several other beefs weré 
referred to future labor relations meet- 
ings. The union plans also to discuss 
the effect of imminent automation on 
jobs in the plant at these meetings. 


The $65 back pay came on settlement 
of a dispute about time and a half pay 
for lunch periods under certain condi- 
tions. The work load beef was settled 
when the company agreed to put an- 
other man on the operation affected, 
with a promise to find better ways of 
performing the job. 


Other grievance committee members 
are Chief Steward Mary Amos, Alter- 
nate Chief Steward Lacey Pierce, Her- 
man Carpenter and Charles Ewing. 





CHICAGO, IIL—A program to raise a strike fund among 1,500 employees 
of six Quaker Oats plants is under way as the Council of Unions in the 
firm’s plants gears for an expected battle over their demand for common - 
tract expiration dates, Regional Dir. Al Evanoff reported. The Quaker Council 
consists of four RWDSU unions, a Machinists local, a local of Brewery Work- 
ers, and an Auto Workers local. The plants are located in Missouri, Mlinois, 


Iowa, Tennesse and New York. 


Common expiration dates constitute a key issue because the company— 
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gaps in wages between the plants, Efforts of the various locals in the 
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The South 


- 23-6 Vote Rings in RWDSU | a ra 
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At Stanley Warehouse in Ga. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Backing up Pres. Max Greenberg’s convention re- 
port on growth in the South with the best kind of evidence was the news 
on the convention’s third day that the Stanley Products warehouse em- 
ployees had voted 23 to 6 for Local 315 of the RWDSU in a National Labor 





Taft-Hartley Law 
Violation Charged 
To Virginia Firm 


SUFFOLK, Va.—One of the most un- 
usual examples of a union using an an- 
ti-labor law against a company was 
demonstrated early this month when 
Local 26 charged the Suffolk Peanut 
Co. with violation of the state “right- 
to-work” law. The charge, which Pres. 
Lock Parker says will be brought to an 
arbitrator, came when the company 
laid off ‘out of seniority several workers 
whom it had replaced with scabs during 
a brief strike last March. Those who 
scabbed remain on the job. 


The company action is also in viola- 
tion of the strike settlement, which pro- 
vided that all workers would return to 
the job without prejudice to their sen- 
jority. After hearing these charges from 
@ union committee led by Parker, com- 
pany representatives went into a hud- 


Relations Board election. 


Led by Int’l Rep. Guy Dickinson, the 
Stanley workers carried out a deter- 
mined campaign to organize in the face 
of tough management counter-meas- 
ures, The warehouse services the south- 
eastern states and is only one of several 
plants located in Memphis, Tenn., Rich- 
mond, Va., Houston, Texas, and Zanes- 
ville, O., which are unorganized. One 
other plant, in Battle Creek, Mich., is 
organized in the RWDSU. 


Job security is the main issue in the 
Atlanta plant, while other contract 
gains to be sought include wage in- 
creases and job classifications. 


Meanwhile, negotiations between Lo- 
cal 315 and Economy Auto Stores were 
coming to a head as agreement on sev- 
eral issues cleared the way for the 
main item—wage increases. Company 
claims of profit losses have been dis- 
puted by the union, Int’l Rep. Dickin- 
son said, because the period of loss 
cited by the company coincides with a 
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BILL IRWIN 


Leaders Named in Ontario 


TORONTO, Ont.—Don Collins, who 
has been working as education director 
as well as organizer in retail Local 414, 
has been appointed to the post of In- 
ternational representative, Int’l Vice- 
Pres. George Barlow announced. He 


* will ‘work in the area. around London 


and Windsor in this province, while 
the present representative there, Wal- 
ter Kensit, is due to move to the Nova 
Scotia area. 

In Bakery Local 461, meanwhile, the 
appointment of two new business 
agents was announced. They are Herb 
Thorne and Bill Irwin. It was explained 


that the need for additional staff mem- 
bers was based on the local’s growth in 
recent months, and on a determination 
to tackle the great organizing potential 
in the bakery field. 

‘Bill Irwin, who comes out of Wonder 
Bakeries in Peterboro, was president of 
the local for three years. He'll work 
with Int’l Rep. Al Gleason in the Ham- 
ilton area. Herb Thorne, now executive 
secretary of Local 461, has served as 
secretary-treasurer. He will work in the 
Toronto area with Int'l Rep. Hugh 
Buchanan. He was employed at Cana- 
dian Food Products. ° 





Saskatchewan Jt. Board Opens 






































dle, then came out saying they would heavy investment in expansion which « * W 
have to see their lawyers before making will bring much greater profits in the lant 
& decision. coming months. ew nROUNG O Egouiations | :: 
e e REGINA, Sask.—A hectic round of collective bargaining got under a 
f H way early this month for Saskatchewan Joint Board members as con- new 
ecession ayo § ! ar tract renewal negotiations began here with two hardware firms—Mar- fice 
P shall Wells and Ashdown’s—and first-pact talks started with the newly a 
organized Capital Dry Cleaners, Ltd. 
or 
At Memphis Buckeye Plants | visi’ 20 sve: ond 
Prince Albert Co-op general store unan- 10c-Wage Boost Won ions 
imously voted for a strike with the 
MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Lay-offs cutting deeply into the membership of tion: 
Locals 19 and 910 have brought the nation’s recession home to employees ae vi _ ~ a sereee * a At B.C. Sugar Plant inhe 
of the Buckeye Cotton Oil and Cellulose Company here, it was reported ies cy seal ae plang om eta th VANCOUVER, B.C—-Wage hocste af ; 
, towards meeting wage deniands of up ; izati 
by Local 19 Pres, Lee Lashley and to $60 a month. 10 cents an hour and a third week’s = 
5-Cent Wage Boosts uae executive board mem- Joint Board Rep. Len Wallace said vacation after 8 instead of 10 years of ead 
7 S ‘ meeting these demands would only service were the gains in a new contract fleur 
At Piedmont Feed in N.C. Local 19, union of the Buckeye work- bring the workers in line with other — aoe 517 oy the Pag ip appot 
OTTE, NC— tract ¢©S at the cotton oil operation in the retail wages in the area. efining Co, covering nearly em- ed to 
roe on Ay ot Sactenea’ Seen Hollywood section of the city, has done In Saskatoon, the members of Local Ployees. Int'l Rep. Ray Haynes reported. Wii 
here. has brought the workers sy me “ ny —_ men at = cellu- 480 were working out details of the The wage increase, which is: retro- neces: 
Wage incréases of 5 cents an hour now 0% Plant ‘at Jackson Ave., whose em- pension plan they won in negotiations. gctive to March 1, brings men’s rates In At 
and agreement to discuss further wage ployees are members of Local 910, but The plan, to be financed by 5% con- to g range of $1.8312 to $2.42% an 
ind | 097 2872 preset 
Adjustments ‘next September, Sec.- ™Ost are forced to rely on inadequate tributions by employer and employees, jour, Women’s rates are now $1.67 to In 
Treas. William A. Griffith, reported. uneiapigyment insurance benefits. will be effective Aug. 1. $1.74 an hour. The agreement is effec “op th 
In Weyburn, Local- 635 settled with tive for one . 
The Holl year. : 
The workers have gone along with , The Hollywood plant ttelf now works J gaat. Co-op Creameries for wage boost _ 
seen . / of $15 a month as of May 1, 1958. The ‘ ok 
riffith said, accepting token increas- 8 closing down for all of July instead » Le 
es because the ptm has been in finan- f the usual two-week vacation period. pamelor rg was led by Int! Rep. Billionaire Oilman Fopey 
¢ial difficulty. This time, however, With — yeaber- attributed this to the closing : Praises Unions ing on 
business picking little, th k- tro 
ess p up @ » bhe oes . Of the Ford auto plant here. and*pro- Alien Elected Chairman OTTAWA (CPA)—Billionaire oilman b inte 
ers insisted on more than just a token gquction cutbacks at Firestone. Tire. - . Jean Paul Getty in a magazine inter- + Biver 
faise. Buckeye cellulose goes into tires as well Of "755 Brandon, Man. view strongly defended unions and the par’ 
Management agreed that there had as other products manufactured in this BRANDON, Man.—Virtually 100% of labor movement, according to Labor, i 
been a small profit last year, and grant- city. the members of Local 755 turned out ® Weekly paper published by a num- rng 
éd the wage boost as of March 1. Both RWDSU locals are active in for elections of officers last month, er of rail unions The interview with © any 
SEE RN Business Agent Gordon Ritchie report- Mr. Getty, described as one of the ten ‘ 
beers sa RIN mi BE NR Memphis AFL-CIO Council efforts to Ss AS po tion 
_ en d. Th ll hair J. Yichest men in the world, was carried 
implement the AFL-CIO anti-recession ed. They elected J. Allen chairman, J. , 
S tewar d Classes program in-Congress. Foster vice-chairman, E. Airey secre- in the June, 1958 issue of True, a man’s Neve 
tary, and S. Donda warden. magazine. made | 
* Meanwhile Local 19 faces contract The workers, who are employed in “I’m a union man myself,” Mr. Getty those 
To Start in Ala. eee mee = on a two dairies here, also named L. Burtan declared. “I don’t carry a union card algo 
ng otton , ~Atiantic production steward and J. Olynick to or pay dues to any local, but I believe w of 
oman pang A yg _— Cotton Compress, Cold Press Feed Mill the post of outside steward. New dele- in unions and I believe that free hon- * suspen 
pe Bing Bie bre e oo a s Baw" and Weona Foods warehouse. ones to a. Branton sala Comet ase bagpeecetona-t our greatest pear rd we: 
lasses are ‘ on an \ nda, w . an of continuing prosperity an 
= ST ee a . Allen being an alternate delegate. New our strongest bulwark against social In t 
a naga mn na yer Fir st Contract Won auditors are W. Peltz and E. Pow. and economic totalitarianism. conduc 
ported. Plans q change 
for the classes to be given three times H RE athe seeengeanaenear ete ‘8 apne es eta es ea acme mana err nea ea eS . 
creer, The last series, running two At Tenn. Milk Firm . ' se bait 
a night for four nights, pro- ©§ wURPHREESBORO, Tenn.—A first Iroqu 1S B l H t l Pp locals 
, em, ls 
general leadership training. The = contract has been established at the Oo ° ote ac and ar¢ 
cai Sendaedt dos epoutne” i ‘nt -Murphreesboro Pure Milk Co. after an LONDON, Ont.—Management of the Iroquis Hotel has bolted from the Thus 
wo dan etal, - eee aie - ae & year hotelmen’s association in this city which recently concluded a 2-year contract the lo 
: aaa. Local es. James Pate and with RWDSU Local 448 covering nearly 200 bartenders, waiters and waitresses. Pelled. 
Stewart said about 100 gg ey Rep. Lester Bettice, While instituting most of the features of the contract, the Iroquois employer The 
pected to attend the courses, Twenty-seven employees won wage has watered down the welfare coverage provision and has refused to sign a % and in 
be given here and in Gadsden, increases ranging from 7 to 22 cents contract. t funds 
concentration point of RWDSU an hour in the plant, with weekly guar- In effect, Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit said, the company is daring the union these } 
in the northern part of the antees of $45 and $50 plus commissions to strike. He said the workers were fully prepared to fight for their jobs, and bers, t( 
aoe Se on nee of 10, 12 and 14 percent for the retail that the union will certainly strike if no settlement is forthcoming. sift the Ry 
of the AFL-CIO Education Also at issue is the union’s demand for contract f additional « nishs 
~ and wholesale salesmen. Three addi- coverage 0 a an 





the total to six. 
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Pres. Max Greenberg Keynotes Historic RWDSU Convention 


When we left the merger convention in At- 
lantic City four years ago, we were determined 
to build an organization solidly grounded in the 
foundation we had established at that conven- 
tion. The scope of our task was great. In this 
newly-merged organization every one of the of- 
ficers and staff members had to learn how to 
work with his teammates. We had to develop an 
organizational structure to encompass the staffs 
and membership of the three component un- 
ions. We had to coordinate different organiza- 
tional concepts and the different habits of work 
inherited from each of the newly merged organ- 
izations. 


As a first step, we surveyed our union and set up 
broad geographical divisions with a responsible of- 
ficer at the head of each. Regional Directors were 
appointed, and additional responsibilities were assign- 
ed to the appropriate officers and staff members. 


With the growth in personnel and activities, it was 
necessary for the RWDSU to seek new headquarters. 
In August, 1954, the International union moved to its 
present offices, Those of you who have visited the 
International headquarters will, EF believe, agree with 
me that it is a suitable symbol of our union’s strength 
and stability. 

* cm s 

Less than four months aftr the merger convention, 
at a time when we were barely under way in carry- 
ing out the program of our new union, we were con- 
fronted with a serious problem. It was brought about 
by hearings conducted by the New York State Insurance 
Department on the administration of various union 


Welfare plans in the state. These hearings, held in ~ 


September 1954, before the opening of the New York 
State gubernatorial campaign, were an outright poli- 
tical maneuver by the Republican State Administra- 
tion. 


Nevertheless, the revelations were serious ones and 
made newspaper headlines. On three successive days 
those headlines were devoted to five locals of our 
International union. After consultation with my fel- 
low officers and other leaders of the RWDSU, I 
suspended the officers of the five local unions involv- 
ed and proceeded with a through investigation of 
the charges. 

In the months that followed, our administrators 
conducted throughgoing investigations and instituted 
changes in procedures and operations in order to re- 
hadilitate the locals and prevent any future irregula- 
rities. As soon as possible, elections were held in the 
locals and new administrations were elected to office 
and are leading those locals today. 

Thus we were able to correct these abuses in all 
the locals except one: Local 1115. This local was ex- 
Pelled. 

The actions which we took to protect the welfare 
and interests of the members and safeguard their 
funds resulted in concrete -gains for the members of 
these locals and also served notice to our own mem- 
bers, to the labor movement and to the public that 
the RWDSU will not tolerate any corruption or any 
mishandling of funds entrusted to the locals for the 
benefit of their members. 
-. «From that day to the present day, I am glad to sa 
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there has been no evidence of any mishandling of 
union funds in any RWDSU local. I think we can all 


take pride in the efficient, honest and open manner in 
which the financial affairs of our union and its af- 
filiates are conducted. I know that every officer 
responsible for the handling of funds regards that 
task as a sacred trust and acts accordingly. 


Our feeling that the merger convention, which gave 
birth to a new RWDSU, would begin a period of growth 
and progress was borne out within the first year of 
the merger. Early in 1955, the members of Depart- 
ment Store Employees Local 1-S, representing more 
than 8,000 employees of the R. H. Macy Department 
Store in New York and its branches in the metro- 
politan area, voted to affiliate with the RWDSU. Not 
too many months later, the 2,000 members of the 
United Catering Employees Local 1064, in Detroit, also 
voted to come into our union, This was followed by 
the affiliation of the Girard Toy Makers Union of 
Girard, Pennsylvania, which added some 800 members 
to our ranks; the affiliation of nearly 500 employees 
of Federal Sweets Company of Clifton, New Jersey, 
to Local 262 of RWDSU; the affiliation of 400 Eagle 
Pencil Company Workers in New York City; and, most 
recently, three locals comprising several hundred ci- 
trus workers in Florida joined our ranks. 


These newly-affiliated locals have found a good 
home in the RWDSU. They have received, insofar as 
the International Union is concerned, a warm wel- 
come and treatment equal to that accorded to any 
other local. 


The impetus of the merger has had its effect in 
practically every section of our International Union. 
Week by week and month by month we have seen 
the forward strides made by our locals. They have kept 
pace with the changing trends in their industries and 
have continued their efforts to organize the unorganiz- 
ed. Every single issue of the RWDSU RECORD of 
the 96 published since the merger convention, has 
reported on organizing efforts by the locals. Not all 
have succeeded, but we have a steady growth which 
adds up to an impressive total in every section of the 
Uv. S. 


An important and continuing organizing drive has 
been under way in Ontario and to a somewhat lesser 
degree in the other provinces of Canada. Since the 
1954 convention, we have increased our membership 
in Canada from 11, 188 to nearly 15,000. In Nova Sco- 
tia we have built up a new organization practically 
from scratch, starting with a small local of under 50 
members, which today members nearly 700 and is 
still growing. We expect important gains from our 
Canadian affiliates, and I am sure that we will con- 
tinue to make steady progress in every part of Canada. 


Merger of AFL and CIO 


Our own merger was 18 months old when-the two 
U.S. labor federations, separated for 20 years, were 
reunited in the merger convention in December 1955. 
We, with our own experience of uniting, were partic- 
ularly pleased with this merger and gave # unstinting 
support. At the first merger convention, which took 
place in New York City, RWDSU delegates and leaders 
of our locals in the area strengthened existing ties. be- 
tween our union and others in the AFL, as well as the 





CIO, and formed new friendships with additional un- 
ions, 

The cordial and fraternal relationship between the 
RWDSU and its sister unions is paralleled by the 
mutual respect and cooperation between our Inter- 
national Union and its parent body, the AFL-CIO. In 
every department of that vast organization where our 


union can play a role, we have done so and we hope 
to do even more in the future. We have participated 
fully in every general labor actiyity and we have answer- 
ed promptly and as fully as possible every call made 
upon us by the AFL-CIO, the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment and the labor bodies of the various states and 
cities where our locals are located. 


Canadian Labor Movement Unites 


A few months after. the AFL-CIO merger conven- 
tion, a similar event took place in Toronto, where in 
April 1956, the Trades and Labour Congress and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour merged to form the 
Canadian Labour Congress. A large delegation repres- 
enting RWDSU locals throughout Canada participated 
in the convention. It was a pleasure for me to join with 
our Canadian representatives on this important oc- 
casion and to learn from many leaders of Canadian 
labor of the high regard and esteem in which our union 
is held. 


A most important part of our efforts dtiring these 
past four years has been directed toward establishing 
and maintaining close ties with other unions and 
indeed with every segment of the labor movement. As 
long ago as November, 1954, we worked out an agree- 
ment with the Central Conference of Teamsters, where- 
by each union would respect the other’s picket lines 
and extend its cooperation in organizing activities in 
any of the states and Canadian provinces covered by 
the Conference. 


Only a few months ago we worked out a com- 
prehensive jurisdictional agreement with the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, whereby both unions are pledged to coopera- 
tion and mutual assistance in organizing the unorgan- 
ized in the vast retail food industry of this nation. We 
expect that this agreement will open up great new 
prospects of organization and we are in the process 
of planning, together with the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters, ways to make the best. use of these pos- 
sibilities to the fullest extent that the means avail- 
able to us permit. 


With another union, the Retail Clerks International 
Association, we have long recognized that both our 
unions would benefit by a jurisdictional understanding, 
and that friction between us would hurt both unions 
and could only help the employers. We have tried on 
numerous occasions to establish a meaningful liaison 
between our two unions, but unfortunately we have 
found that the RCIA holds exactly the opposite kind of 
viewpoint. More than two years ago the officers of our 
union were invited to meet the Board members of the 
RCIA and were most courteously received by them. We 
reciprocated by inviting the RCIA officers to meet our 
Executive Board at its meeting in Washington in June 
of 1956. But despite these pleasant interchanges, we 
have been absolutely unable to work out any kind of 

(Continued on next page) 












(Continued from preceding page) 
jurisdictional or organizing agreement or understand- 
ing with the RCIA, 


As a result of this lack of understanding between the 
two unions, we have had numerous occasions where 
both unions appeared on the ballot competing for the 
same group of workers. In each such case, both unions 
lost. With the vast number of unorganized workers in 
our industry, it is tragic that we should continue to dis- 
sipate our energies opposing each other. We are going 
to continue to try to work out an understanding with 
the RCIA so that we can get on with the task of or- 
ganizing the unorganized retail workers. 


I am glad to say that this is the only instance of con- 
sequence where we still are faced with jurisdictional 
difficulties: Our relations with other unions are excel- 
lent. I think that one reason is our awareness of and 
concern for the problems of other unions. Hardly a 
month goes by when we are not called upon to help a 
sister union which faces a serious strike situation or 
other emergency. It would be practically impossible for 
me to cite.every such instance. 


Let me merely note such concrete manifestations as 
our substantial contribution to the 5-month Westing- 
house strike of the IUE, the Glass Workers strike in 
Tennessee, the efforts we have extended to help the 
Rubber Workers in the O'Sullivan strike, and many 
other unions whenever they have called upon us. 


RWDSU Aids Community Causes 

An important aspect of the RWDSU’s participation in 
community activities has been our work in behalf of 
appeals for worthy causes. Our locals have been in the 
forefront of campaigns in their communities for united 
fund-raising appeals, Community Chests, Red Cross 
and other national campaigns. In addition, we have un- 
dertaken specific drives, as for example, in 1955 when 
hurricanes and floods devastated New England and oth- 
er northeastern states, the RWDSU flood relief drive 
‘aised thousands of dollars and provided substantial 
relief to individuals and organizations in many com- 
munities. A year later the Hungarian refugees who were 
forced to leave their country as a result of the tragic 
defeat by the Soviet Army of the democratic uprising 
in their nation, were assisted by RWDSU locals and 
members to the greatest extent possible. Collections of 
cash and clothing were made and were turned over to 
the various organizations serving the refugees; RWDSU 
locals assisted in job placement and finding rooms and 
apartments for many refugees. Other humanitarian ef- 
forts also engaged the interest of RWDSU members. 
Our members gave a heartwarming response to an ap- 
peal on behalf of the orphaned child of a Canadian 
member, who lost her life in a flood. Funds were raised 
by the RWDSU and were put into a trust fund for her 
education. 


In each of these appeals, large or small, our locals 
and their members responded generously. It has been a 
source of deep gratification to me personally to know 
that when the need arises we can count upon our locals 
and their rank and file to live up to their responsibilities 
as members of the union and citizens of the community, 


The same thread of maturity, awareness and responsi- 
bility runs through the report of our political efforts 
during the last four years. In 1954 we transmitted to 
CIO-PAC and the Political Action Committee of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour approximately $10,000. 
The following year we doubled that figure and raised 
$20,000. In 1956, we surpassed all previous efforts and 
raised $32,000 for COPE. This magnificent achievement 
not only was greater than any previous effort of the 
RWDSU, but also far exceeded the average attained 
by all international unions in the AFL-CIO. We turned 
over 115% of our quota for that year to COPE. In- 


Unfortunately, our record for 1957, like that of most 
other unions, fell short of the previous year. Perhaps 
the combination of the Republican sweep in the 1956 
presidential election, plus the general let-down in an 
off-year like 1957, were responsible for our poor show- 
ing. However, I am certain that this year’s result will 
surpass even our record in 1956. 


Side by side with the drive to raise funds for COPE 
the equally important task of getting all our mem- 
and their families registered and seeing to it that 
vote in every election. Along with this responsi- 
ty, our local unions in many areas are actively in- 
in the politicaf life of the community and thus 
& real voice in the selection of candidates and the 
ntation of issues. 
would like to single out for special recognition one 
ocal of our International whose splendid 
tion in political and legislative action, as well 
in the bread and butter activities of a trade union, 
lizes the concern our members feel about these 
The local to which I refer is Local 436 of Bir- 
Alabama, whose members work in W. T. 
H. L. Green, and other retail variety stores in 
Birmingham area. This local’s membership is about 
90% female, and these girls are as fine a bunch of trade 
you can anywhere. Year after year 
they have worked hard and well to promote political 
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some certificate honoring Leeal 436 for having achieved 
100% registration of its members last year. 

I hope and believe that every local union in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada will seek to match the record of 
Local 436 and carry forward the goals of our union in 
the political arena. 

When we met in 1954 at our merger convention, we 
recognized that the RWDSU would of necessity play a 
larger and more important role in labor’s legislative ef- 
forts. We recognized, too, that there were urgent legis- 
lative tasks confronting us. The greatest of these was a 
drive to win an increase in the U. 8. federal minimum 
wage which was then 75c per hour and the extension of 
coverage under the minimum ‘wage law to millions of 
workers in retail and othér industfies who were not 
covered by the law. The maJor part of the burden rested 
on us, with the aid of the AFL-CIO and the Industr 
Union Department. . 


In April, 1955, we ran the first of three successful 
mobilizations in Washington. Again in 1956 and most 
recently in April of this year we succeeded in bringing 
to Washington representatives from every area in our 
International. Each of these rallies has been a stirring 
and memorable occasion; our meetings have been ad- 
dressed by such outstanding congressional and labor 
leaders as George Meany in 1955, Senator Herbert Leh- 
man in 1956, and Senator gohn Kennedy in 1958, as 
well as a. host of other notables who participated in 
these meetings, 

In carrying forward our legislative objectives, we 
have presented testimony on a number of occasions be- 
fore congressional committees concerned with particular 
bills. Thus in 1955, 1956 and 1957 I appeared before the 
Senate Labor Subcommittee on Fair Labor Standards, 
together with other officers and staff members of our 
International union. On other occasions various com- 
mittees and official bodies have called upon us to pro- 
vide consultants and expert witnesses in order to obtain 
information about our industry. 


The campaign to win broader coverage under the 
minimum wage law has led to a number of meetings 
with prominent government leaders. On various occa- 
sions we have met with President Eisenhower, Vice Pres- 
ldent Nixon, Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, and 
Senate majority leader Lyndon Johnson, and a host of 
other senators and representatives. 

The bulk of the job, however, has fallen to our locals 
which, both in the periodic mobilizations we have con- 
ducted and at other times as well, have sent delegations 
to meet with congressmen and have visited them during 
recesses while they were at home. I can say flatly that 
as a result of all these activities our union has been able. 
to wield far greater legislative influence than ever be- 
fore. In fact, we have been able to make our voice heard 
in the legislative arena to a greater extent than the size 
of our union would ordinarily indicate. 


In recognition of the greater emphasis being placed 
upon legislative activities in the RWDSU, we retained 
the services of Kenneth A. Meiklejohn in the early part 
of 1956. Mr, Meiklejohn has had many years of ex- 
perience in government service as Solicitor of the De- 
partment of Labor and as staff director for various con- 
gressional committees. We have been highly com- 
mended for having designated him as our Washington 
legislative representative and he has rendered useful 
service to the International and its locals and to the 
AFL-CIO itself. 

Our legislative activities have extended into every 
state where the RWDSU has members. Space does not 
permit detailed enumeration of the recognition bestow- 
ed on RWDSU local leaders and the extent of their in- 
volvement in the legislative and political life of their 
communities. 

To name but a few: Executive Vice President Alex 
Bail and Vice President Samuel Lowenthal served on 
the New York State Retail Minimum Wage Board; Vice- 
President Irving Rosenberg, who is a city housing com- 
missioner in Newark, New Jersey, served on the Retail 
Minimum Wage Board in that state; International 
Representative Ernest Burberg served on the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Minimum Wage Board, as did Nat Kush- 
ner, Secretary-Treasurer of the New England Joint 
Board, in his home state of Rhode Island. Executive 
Vice-President Bail was appointed by Labor Secretary 
James P, Mitchell to serve on a federal wage-hour 
board which investigated conditions in Puerto Rico in 
the toy, novelty and related industries for wage deter- 
mination. Executive Secretary Jack Paley and Vice- 
Presidents David Livingtson and culius Sum serve on 
the Labor Advisory Committee of the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination. 

Many other leaders served on various official bodies, 
such as Selective Service draft boards, advisory com- 
mittees in state and city governments, consultants, etc. 

Wherever a concerted legislative drive has been set 
by the labor movement of a particular state, locals of 
the RWDSU have been in the forefront. Leaders of cen- 
tral and state labor bodies have come to know that they 
can count upon RWDSU locals to carry their full share 
or more of labor’s responsibilities. 


The Record Wins Awards 

Four years ago we undertook to publish a much 
larger newspaper and to issue it every two weeks. Some 
of us had misgivings about the practicality of such an 
undertaking. Aside from the fact that there was a very 
substantial financial commitment involved, we wonder- 
ed whether there was sufficient desire on the part of 
our locals and their members for a newspaper of this 
type. 


Nevertheless, the new paper was established and 
named The RWDSU Record. Nearly 100 issues of 
Record have been published since its first issue in 
1954, and I think there is little doubt in anybody’s 
any longer as to the need for such a paper and 
useful purposes it serves in the life of our organiza 
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We have had numerous evidences of the extent. to 
which the paper is read not only by our members, but 
by their families as well. Outside our own ranks, too, 
The Record is read widely and praised. 

In the first two contests for union newspapers con- 
ducted by the International Labor Press Association, 
AFL-CIO, The Record in 1956 won an award for feature 
article and a special commendation and, in 1957, it won 
the first prize for general editorial excellence among 
all international union newspapers. 

There are a number of points which should be made 
about our finances. At the time of our last convention 
we were actually operating at a deficit insofar as cash 
assets were concerned. Today we have more than 
$250,000 in our treasury. 

Our revenue exceeds one million dollars a year. A 
study of our financial report will show the very many 
purposes in terms of personnel and services for which 
this money is expended. 

While the surplus we have accumulated compares 
very favorably with our financial status of four years 
ago, it is still very small on the basis of our” total 
budget and the great potential which exists for organiz- 
ing the unorganized in our industry. During the past 
four years our limited resources have made it necessary 
for us to cut corners wherever possible and to keep the 
size of our staff down to an absolute minimum. 


Severance Plan Established 

In 1956, following approval by the Executive Board 
and the General Council; we established a participat- 
ing severance pay plan to provide additional security 
for our staff members and to give their families an 
added cushion in the event of their severance, retire- 
ment or death. This program, too, has necessarily 
been limited by the means available to us. Nevertheless, 
it is a start in the right direction, and I feel we have 
made a substantial contribution to the security and 
peace of mind enjoyed by our staff. 

This plan is open to all RWDSU locals for coverage 
of their full-time staff. A number of local unions have 
come into the Plan and ‘they have provided for their 
officers and staff members a measure of security greater 
than would otherwise have been possible. I urge all 
local unions without such a program to consider par- 
ticipating in the RWDSU plan. 

By administering the Plan ourselves, we are able 
to make substantial savings in comparison with insur- 
ance and retirement programs offered to us by com- 
mercial companies. These savings are passed on to the 
participants in the plan in the form of increased re- 
sources which will make possible greater benefits. 

- a . 

I need hardly emphasize that this is but the barest 
outline of the life of our union during this period. The 
officers and staff of the RWDSU havé been called 
upon on numerous occasions to participate in many 
activities undertaken by our locals and by city, state 
and national labor bodies. We have been called upon 
to assist our locals and their members in many ways. 
We have participated in contract negotiations, in 
strikes and strike settlements, in picket lines and legis- 
lative activities. We have joined with local leaders and 
members in many social activities and, regrettably, 
we have joined too on those sad occasions when we 
marked the passing of yet another leader of our union. 

This review of the past four years would not be com- 
plete without a special word to honor the memory of 
those who have gone. Among these departed leaders 
are Thomas B. McLachlan, Vice-President of RWDSU 
and Canadian Director of RWDSU: Leroy Harris, 
Vice-President of RWDSU and President of Local 26 
in Suffolk, Virginia; Gerald Emary, Vice-President of 
RWDSU and Regional Director in western Canada; 
Milton Weisberg, Vice-President of RWDSU and Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Labor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; and William Stiles, International Rep- 
resentative from Canada. 

In addition, there have been many grievous losses in 
the ranks of our local unions: Their absence from our 
midst is a loss indeed. Let us do everything in our power 
to make of this union, to which they gave so much 
of their lives, a fitting memorial. 

This, then is the account of our stewardship during 
these four years. We undoubtedly have made some mis- 
takes and failed to do some things which we should 
have done. We have had some setbacks and a number 
of disappointments. 

However, I believe we have made substantial prog-. 
ress. During a period of difficulties for all unions, we 
have kept our.own organization intact and indeed have 
gained in numbers. We have built up a modest treasury 
from very slim beginnings. We have participated in 
labor activities to a far greater degree than ever be- 
fore. We have developed a legislative program which 
is able to move our locals and their members into at- 
tion to an extent that many other unions envy. 

We have preserved and extended the democratic 
character of our union and have broadened the base of 
leadership through frequent Executive Board and Gen- 
eral Council meetings. Finally, we have forged unbreak- 
able bonds of unity and friendship, not only in ou 
own ranks, but with' the rest of the labor movement. 

We come now to the question: What is our current 
situation and where can we expect the RWDSU to g0 
during the next four years? These are the subjects 
to which the balance of this report is devoted; these 
are the questions which I hope will be answered at 
this convention. 


The Current Situation 
Any appraisal of the present status of a union 
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tire labor movement, the nation and the world. The 
kind of civilization we live in integrates all of its many 
parts into a whole—and no element in our society can 
divorce itself from the rest. 


Thus we see that consideration of the important na- 
tional and international issues of the day is not merely 
academic, for these issues play a vital role in every as- 
pect of our union’s life 

Overshadowing all else in the world today is the 
problem of international tensions which may result in 
an outbreak of nuclear warfare. At the root of these 
tensions is the continued hostility toward the free world 
on the part of the Communist nations. The Soviet Un- 
ion has achieved new and significant gains in recent 
years in penetrating areas of the world heretofore 
considered safely in the pro-Western camp. Behind 
the Iron Curtain the slackening of Soviet control over 
its satellites that appeared after Stalin’s death has 
been tightened again with the emergence of Khrush- 
chev as the all-powerful dictator. 

Unfortunately, our own government has been un- 
able to present its case properly or adequately before 
the body of world opinion. The Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s ineptness has been brought sharply into 
focus in the field of world affairs, especially during 
the past two years. 

When the Eisenhower Administration took over the 
reins of government back in 1953, this first Republi- 
©an government in 20 years enjoyed a vast reserve of 

ood will on the part of the American people. General 
mhower himself was an extremely popular national 
figure and even those who had supported his opponent, 
Adlai Stevenson, in the 1952 election, were prepared 
to give General Eisenhower the fullest possible chance 
to carry out his campaign slogans, 

All during President Eisenhower’s first term, he and 
his administration and their policies were handled with 
kid gloves, even by those who were most critical of 
them. There was a general feeling that President Eisen- 
hower himself was somehow immune to criticism and 
above the political battles of the day. 

The state of affairs continued through 1956 and 
carried General Eisenhower to victory in his campaign 
for a second term, though the people’s dissatisfaction 
with many asnects of the previous four years was Cclear- 
ly expressed in the election of a majority of Democrats 
to both Houses of Congress. 


The 1956 election marked a turning point in many 
respects; it was just about-then that the cost of living 
began its upward climb—a climb that has wiped out 
many of the wage increases won by our own members 
and other workers during the past few years. This rise 
in the cost of living has caused special hardship among 
retired people living on social security and others with 
fixed incomes. The 1956 election, too, marked the be- 
ginning of the economic downturn that has come to 
full flower during the past few months. Ever since the 
beginning of 1957 the index of industrial production 
and consumption has either remained stationary or 
gone down. 
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GOP Uses Hoover Line 

The incredible thing about this Republican approach 
to our economic problems is that it is exactly the same 
proach used by Herbert Hoover nearly 30 years ago. 
en, as now, the Republicans were declaring that 
usiness was capable of solving all the economic prob- 
that beset our nation without aid or prodding by 
e Federal Government, Then, as now, the Republicans 
Were urging the American people to wait 6 weeks or 6 
mths for the expected upturn. But then, as now, 
hollow expressions of confidence were daily shat- 
tered by the realities of life. The fact is that this cur- 
t recession was foreshadowed four years ago when 
the Hisenhower tax bill gave a bonzana to big business 
, a mere pittance to the wage earners of this nation. 
was followed by the tight money policy which throt- 
production and choked consumer spending in a 

ain and ridiculous fight against inflation. 
ta another vital area of our national life we have 
seen the disastrous consequences of inept and 
bling federal leadership. The situation stemming 
the Supreme Court decision on school segregation 
not have erupted im such violent outbreaks as 
tele Rock.if proper planning and preventive action 
been taken by the federal government. Today the 
tuation ig more serious than ever. The AFL-CIO has 
ed for the Justice Department to act to halt the 
and Negro institutions 


There is a program for pulling the United States out 
its present doldrums and reassuring its role as a 
ld leader. It is a program that has been enunciated 
Over and over again by the labor movement. It calls for 
éteps to assure constant economic growth and a rising 
étandard of living for all the people. It calls for federal 
to provide decent homes for every American 
. I calls for an education system that will en- 
every American child to get the kind of education 
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for the past eleven years, ever since Taft-Hartley was 
passed. 
- + - 4 
That is the program behind which I hope this con- 
tion will mobilize the 


While this report has been critical of the Republican 
Administration, it should not be interpreted as an en- 
dorsement of the Democratic Party. The fact is that 
the Democrats in Congress, particularly the leaders in 
both Houses, have been negligent in their failure to 
assert leadership at-a time when the Democratic Party 
had an effective majority in both branches of Con- 
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the Democrats profess to be the party of liberalism. 


Yes, it is true that we feel a greater sense of kinship 
with the Democratic Party, that Labor’s proposals are 
accorded a more respectful hearing by Democrats, that 
most of the outstanding liberal and progressive figures 
of the day are to be found in the Democratic Party. But 
I say to you that we have as great a responsibility to 
fight for liberal and progressive candidates and policies 
in the Democratic Party as in the Republican. The la- 
bor movement has never been tied to any political 
party’s kite. It cannot be taken for granted. By main- 
taining our political independence we will serve notice 
on both parties that they had better present candidates 
and programs which wé can support. 


State Legislatures Hurt Unions 
The Federal Government is not the only political 
arena with which labor is concerned. The state legis- 
latures also wield great power for good or for evil. The 
enemies of labor have long since learned this lesson 
and have carried on a two-pronged campaign to enact 


restrictive legislation in the state legislatures as well | 


as in Congress. 


As a result of these activities, no less than 17 states 
have passed “right-to-work” laws and in many more 
“right-to-work” legislation is being actively pushed. Our 
own union, like the rest of the labor movement, has 
been seriously affected by “right-to-work” legislation. 
We have found our organizing efforts in many states 
hampered and even brought to a complete halt by the 
vicious use of “right-to-work” laws by anti-union em- 
ployers. 


These facts point up the need for increased involve- 
ment by every RWDSU local in political action. And 
by that I mean not merely raising funds for COPE— 
important as that is—but also a year-round effort to 
keep our members politically alert and responsive to the 
calls made upon them by the labor movement. 

While I have devoted a considerable part of this re- 
port to a discussion of the political and legislative situ- 
ation in the United States, many of the points I have 
made might well be applied to Canada. In Canada, as 
in the United States, the labor movement has demand- 
ed forthright action on the many economic, social and 
political questions confronting the Canadian people. 
Many of these are intimately .related to the policies 
for which we are fighting in the United States. Canada, 
like the United States is in the throes of a recession 
and the unemployment there has reached even more 
serious proportions than in the United States. 

Unfortunately, a recent opportunity to turn the tide 
by a change in government went against the labor 
movement. The March 3ist national elections in Can- 
ada returned the Conservative government with a 
heavy majority and the labor-backed Cooperative Com- 


monwealth Federation lost ground. However, our mem- . 


bers in Canada, like other trade unionists, are seeking 
to turn this setback into a political gain by re-examin- 
ing the causes of Diefenbaker’s victory and rebuilding 
their political organization from the ground up 


Program For The. Future 


This Eighth Constitutional Convention 9f the RWDSU 
is an important milestone for our union. It represents 
the starting point of another era in the life of the or- 

tion which for all practical purposes was born 
years ago in Atlantic City. 

This convention is being held on the 21st anniversary 
of the founding of the RWDSU. There is something 
symbolic for all of us in this anniversary. The 21st 
year, according to custom, is the year in which an indi- 


States have been subjected 


Reuther and the United Auto Workers for conducting 
that strike. 


Having said that about the McClellan Committee, I 
would like to make it clear that I, too, was’ shocked 
and dismayed at the disclosures of racketeering and 
corruption that have been made before it. I am sure 
all of us deeply regret the fact that there are in the 
labor movement people who prey on their own mem- 
bers—people who violate the very basic democratic 
concepts of trade unionism, who are unfit and unworthy 
of being a part of the labor movement. I think we can 
all take pride in the steps that have been taken to rid 
the labor movement of such individuals. The labor 
movement has done far more than any other section 
of the population to establish within its own ranks 
standards of decent and moral behavior. The AFL-CIO 
Codes of Ethical Practices define not only the proper 
and permissible methods of operation of unions, and 
union health and welfare funds, but also make it clear 
that the labor movement will not tolerate within its 
midst any racketeers, crooks, communists or fascists, 
The Codes defirié proper financial practices to be en- 
gaged in by unions and union officials, proper account- 
ing and financial controls to be put into operation 
in union funds, and last, but far from least, standards 
for unions to follow to insure democratic operation and 
to protect the rights of every member. 


These codes have been unanimously approved by the 
RWDSU Executive Board at each meeting to which 


I am proud to report that our adoption of the Ethical 
Practices Codes involves no change whatsover in our 
democratic procedures. We were living up to the spirit 
of these ethical practices codes even before the AFL- 
CIO formulated them. We will continue to run a clean, 
honest and democratic union and we will continue to 
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Pres. Max Greenberg pins RWDSU Convention badge on IUD Dir. Albert Whitehouse, 

























The high quality of the RWDSU Convention was reflected in 
the caliber of the guest speakers who addressed the delegates. While 
nt each brought some praise of the RWDSU’s work, each also spoke 
1d of the tasks that face the union, either in its capacity as an organiz- 
er er of retail and wholesale workers or as an important part of the 
18 American labor movement as a whole. 


Typical of the speakers’ remarks was Albert Whitehouse’s address. 
I The director of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union department cited the 
ed RWDSU’s progress in its field by saying, “RWDSU has confounded the 
ad experts. You have shown that once the white collar worker organizes, 
re his militancy is second to none, You have proven that the store em- 
he ployee is not a meek little fellow cringing in fear of another blow and 
n- afraid of his own shadow.” 


- But Mr. Whitehouse also brought sharply to the delegates’ attention 
one of the most pressing chaHenges to unionists today when he called 
on them to “defend cur unions against those who would legislate them 
to death.” 
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AFL-CIO Organization Dir. John W. Livingston impfessed 
delegates with need to push organizing drive among unorgan- 
ized millions in RWDSU’s field. 
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Depu y COPE Dir. Barkan called for 
renewed political action, education. 


vith Mike Mann spoke as a witness to 
exe to RWDSU’s early growth. A former 
| uw Chicago leader of union, he is now AFL- 
rds CIO regional director in N.Y. and N.J. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
only thing that will keep it alive during the period 
ahead, 

We must continue to exploit every organizational op- 
portunity within our jurisdiction. The RWDSU must 
be flexible enough to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities as they arise in the various industries where 
our members are employed. . 

This general approach should govern all sections of 
our international Union—retail, processing and servic- 
ing. Regardless of the particular type of shop under 
organization, we must be able to call upon all sections 
of our International to get behind the drive as fully 
and effectively as possible. 

A major target for our international union in terms 
of new organization must continue to be the retail in- 
dustry, with special emphasis on department stores and 
chain stores. These are not only logical targets for our 
union to organize, but are also the most important ele- 
ments of the retail industry and the ones most in need 
of organization. If we are to protect the standards en- 
joyed. by our members—standards- which they have 
struggled for many years to improve—we must con- 
stantly press forward our organizing activities. 


Organized Units A Base 
In cases where we have sections of retail chains or- 
ganized, we must use those as a base to extend organi- 
zation to additional units of such chains. The wages 
and working conditions which our locals have gained 
over the years in the areas we have organized should 
be made known to the unorganized. 


The friendly and cooperative relations we have de- 
veloped with other unions during the past four years 
will be developed and extended and will also provide 
a practical advantage in organizing the unorganized. 

It is obvjous that financing normal organizational 
needs—as well as the many other services and activi- 
ties we hope to provide—is beyond the means of our 
International Union today. Our present budget compels 
us to cut corners in many vital areas. While we have 
managed thus far to fulfill our obligations I am sure 
we will recognize that these obligations must of neces- 
sity become larger in the near future. 

This convention must take the necessary action in 
the field of finances as in all other fields to equip the 
RWDSVWU for the next four years. Thus we must antici- 
pate the projected increases in costs of all kinds that 
we may reasonably expect to face between now and 
1962. We must take into account the steady upward 
trend in costs we have experienced during the past four 
years and make provision for the future along the 
same lines. 

Another important objective of our financial plan- 
ning must be directed toward providing proper salary 
levels for the staff of the International Union as well 
as adequate welfare and retirement benefits in order 
to give the people who serve our organization an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a decent standard of living and a meas- 
ure of security for the future. 

Until now, we have been unable to provide educa- 
tional and research facilities on the scale which a un- 
ion like ours should be able to offer to its locals and 
members. With sufficient funds available, we can en- 
gage the personnel and undertake the kind of program 
that our locals want and need. Insofar as research is 
concerned, I envision a department that could provide 
our locals with collective bargaining inforraation, with 
general economic information and statistics, and with 
data on their particular industry and the corporations 
with whom they deal. Such a department would also 
aid in coordinating our organizing and legislative pro- 
grams. 

In the field of education, too, there is a vast area 
where we could begin to function most fruitfully. Such 
programs as officer and steward training courses, sum- 
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Sam Fitton, Mass, 





R. H. Smith, Texas 
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mer school, weekend institutes, workshops on organise 
ing techniques, classes in collective bargaining, parliae 
mentary procedure, health and welfare fund adminis- 
tration—all these are fields with which we are vitally 
concerned 

Planning ahead for an organization like ours is not 
a task that can be set forth in the form of a blueprint 
or working diagram which is to be followed exactly. 
Many of the things that any union does are done in 
response to the needs of the moment—and those needs 
are constantly changing. We all know that economics 
is not an exact science and that even our greatest econ- 
omists cannot predict the course of the economy for 
the forseeable future. By the same token, we cannot— 
and we should not—adopt a rigid, inflexible program 
to which we will be bound for the next four years. 
what we can do and should do is to outline the broad 
policies under which we will operate and those, I be- 
lieve, I have set forth in this report. 

o 7 . 

The enemies of labor, like Senators Goldwater, Mundt, 
Curtis and others would like to have unions considered 
as commercial enterprises and subject them to even 
harsher laws than those which govern business opera- 
tions. But you know and I know that a union is not 4 
business, that it does not deal in commodities and it 
does not measure its success in terms of profits. A un- 
ion’s chief asset is one which néver appears on a fi- 
nancial statement. That is its human resources—the 
ability and dedication of the people who serve it and 
who make it function. A union is an instrument of peo- 
ple—of many people—and this report is therefore a 
report of efforts and activities and achievements on 
behalf of its members. 

The things that a union does affect the lives of every 
one of its members. Examine for & moment the prob- 
lems with which a union is concerned and the goals it 
seeks to attain: Security on the job; a decent standard 
of living; laws that protect the rights of the individual, 
especially the underprivileged of the nation; shorter 
hours to provide more leisure for the enjoyment of liv- 
ing; and finally, a recognition of the worth and dig- 
nity of every human being. 

Carrying out these worthy objectives calls for peo- 
ple who are able and intelligent and dedicated. It calls 
for a staff which is willing to sacrifice personal ambi- 
tion in the interests of broad objectives. 


High Quality of Staff 


The RWDSU is very fortunate indeed in the quality 
of its staff. We have people serving our union who do 
so at considerable personal sacrifice, who lead a harder 
life than they would in the business world, who earn 
less money than they would in private industry and 
who have less Security than they might otherwise enjoy. 
Yet, they are richly rewarded in terms of a sense of 
accomplishment, of a purpose in their lives and of &@ 
recognition of the value of the work they are doing. 


For my own part, I am deeply grateful for the great 
help I have been given during the past four years. It 
has been a privilege for me to be associated with such 
outstanding leaders as my fellow officers of the 
RWDSU, the members of the Executive Board and 
General Council and our Regional Directors, Interna- 
tional representatives and other staff members. Backe 
ing them up, there are the officers and rank and file 
leaders and members of our locals who have done such 
an effective job in helping us move closer to our vision 
of the kind of union we all want to be part of. To all 
of them and to you, the delegates who will chart the 
course the RWDSU wi!l take in the days ahead, I want 
to express my sincere appreciation for having given me 
the honor and privilege of leading you. I want to ex- 
press, too, my deep thanks for the great help and une 
derstanding and cooperation I have received from all 
those whom I have mentioned. 


Let us now go forward together to build a greater 
RWDSU in a stronger labor movement in a prosperous, 
peaceful and free world. Let us do everything in our 
power to bring that goal nearer. Let us build and build 
well for our own sake and for the sake of future gen- 
erations, 
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Bud Hodgins, B.C. eronica Kryzan, Mi ~ 
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Queen 
Is Crowned 





By BARBARA SKEETER 


Before we left for the convention in Chicago, 
I was told that The Record’s Union Queen would 
be my special charge. I had never met Anita 
McKay, the Chicago girl who had polled the 
most votes in the RWDSU contest. My only con- 
tact with her had been by mail. Her photo- 
graphs showed a petite, pretty and personable 
girl of 19. But, photographs are sometimes de- 
ceiving, so I wasn’t even sure what she really 


looked like. 


My second day in Chicago, I telephoned Anita 
McKay at the Howard Clothes store on South 
Halstead Street where she works as a cashier 
and we agreed to meet for lunch. Meeting 
Anita in person quickly convinced me that she 
is much prettier than her photos, which couldn’t 
possibly show her flawless skin, her big blue- 
gray eyes, her lovely blonde hair—or her bub- 
bling personality. Anita chattered gaily, and 
I soon learned all about her family, her fiance, 
Tommy Holubek, whom she’s marrying next 
month, her likes (very many) and her dislikes 
(very few). 


On Wednesday, June 11, Anita arrived at 
convention headquarters for her big day and 
evening in the limelight. At 7:30 p.m., I was 
very proud to see Miss Union Queen of 1958 
cross the ballroom floor and walk into the spot- 
light while the orchestra played and hundreds 
of admiring “subjects” applauded. Her strap- 
less waltz-length gown of white embroidered 
organdy had a bouffant skirt fashioned in lay- 
ers of tiny ruffles. A pale lavender taffeta cum- 
merbund ended in a huge sash at the back. She 
wore a broad sash proclaiming her RWDSU 
Queen, 


Pres. Max Greenberg announced the entrance 
of the Queen and escorted her to her place of 
honor at the main banquet table. Later, lovely 
Linda Darnell placed a jeweled crown on Her 
Majesty’s blond curls, the orchestra played “A 
Pretty Girl is Like a Melody” in her honor, and 
the Queen danced with her fiance, Tommy. 


After the ball was over, Anita took inventory 
of the beautiful gifts she had received. From 
shops under contract with Local 1125 in New 
York, there was a pure silk chemise dress, a 
black Catalina ba g suit, a pale blue leather 


-By a Queen 





Lovely Linda Darnell, star of stage and screen, crowns the RWDSU's own Union Queen, beautiful Anita McKay 
of Local 291, Chicago, at RWDSU convention banquet. 


coat, a white lace hat, lovely nylons, a luxurious 
witite mink collar; from Local 108 in New Jer- 
sey, a magnificent white gold Bulova wrist 
watch set with diamonds; from Local 147 in 
New York, an exquisite necklace with match- 
ing earrings. And, of course, there was the 
beauty queen trophy, a gift of the International 
Union, 

By a fortunate coincidence, one of the dele- 


gates to the convention was none other than a 
runner-up to Anita in the contest: Doris Gres- 
dal’ of Regina, Saskatchewan. ‘Doris made a 
lovely lady-in-waiting to the Queen, and gra- 
ciously accepted the gifts she received as a 
finalist in The Record’s contest. As I looked at 
these two beautiful members, I couldn’t help 
but think: “These RWD8vUers just know how to 
pick them!” : 








national unions had been. 








Pres. Max Greenberg was nominated by his long-time colleague, Local 108 


Officer Elections Demonstrate RWDSU Unity 


The RWDSU convention’s final day gave conclusive proof of the firm bonds 
of unity that have been developed within the union over the past four years. 
In the brief but effective nominating speeches for each of the five officers, and 
in the demonstration that followed their election by unanimous vote, there was 
ample evidence of how effective the merger of three formerly separate Inter- 


speeches particularly 
meates the RWDSU. 


Dir. Irving Rosenberg. Chicago Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson nominated 
Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps for re-election, while District 65 Pres. David Living- 
ston placed Jack Paley’s name before the delegates for the post of Executive 
Secretary. Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman was nominated by Meaps, and Exec. 
Vice-Pres. Alex Bail by Vice-Pres. Joseph McCarthy. These two nominating 


the mutual respect and confidence that per- 








Some of the flavor of 
the RWDSU’s exciting 
and dramatic Chicago 
convention is captured in 
photos on this page and 
front page, as well as in 
extensive coverage in 
this issue of The Record. 
At left, Canadian dele- 
gates wearing distinctive 
hats they brought to 
convention, pay close at- 
tention to proceedings; 
below, a view of demon- 
stration that followed 
election of officers. On 
front page, Pres. Max 
Greenberg delivers his 
report at “opening ses- 
sion; below, Senator 
Wayne Morse answers 
reporters’ questions at 
press conference. 





